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“UNTOLA (GRAMINEAE) 


UNIOLA LATIFOLIA Michx., BROADLEAF UNIOLA (1); U. LAXA (L.) B.S.P., 
SPIKE U. (2); U. PANICULATA L., SEA OATS (3). Tall ‘perennials, 
(1) and (2) occurring in moist woodlands from N.J. to Fla., 
Tex, and: Okla., of ‘food value to wildlife; (3) in sand dunes 
on the southeastern Coastal Plain from Va. to Fla. and Tex., a 

_ good soil binder because of extensive creeping rhizomes. 


Leptosphaeria culmicola (Fr.) Karst., on dead culms. Ga. (1) 

Phoma glumarum Ell. & Tracy, on glumes. Miss. (1, 3) 

Phyllachora graminis (Pers. ex Fr.) Fcekl., tar-spot. Ga:- (2) 

Pythium arrhenomanes Drechs., root necrosis. ? Mo. 

Ustilago uniolae Ell. & Ev., seed smut. Del., to Ala. and Tex. (3) 

VSTIVERIA (GRAMINEAE) 
‘VETIVERIA ZIZANIOIDES (L. ) Nash, VETIVER. Robust perennial of warm 

regioris throughout the world, used in hedges and mat-making, 
cultivated for aromatic oil; Locally escaped in La. 


Didymella Bll. & on leaves. La., Miss. 
ZEA (GRAMINGAR) | 


ZEA MAYS L., MAIZE, INDIAN CORN. ‘Robust annual, ‘indigenous 
to Mexico; cultivated since prehistoric times by the American 
aborigines from Middle North Americga.to Peru. The center of 
field-corn culture, the "Corn Belt" as generally defined, in- 
cludes the Central States from Chio and Ky. to Okla. and Nebr., 

but corn is grown extensively from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Great Plains except northern New England, the northern part of 
the Lakes States, and southern Fla. and Tex. ; and also sparsely 
in the Rocky Mt. and Pacific Coast States. Field corn includes 
the.agronomic groups dent corn (Z. indentata Sturtev.) and 
flint corn (Z. indurata :Sturtev.) and intermediate ‘types. Sweet 
corn (Z. saccharata Sturtev.) is listed separately. It is grown 
as a home-garden crop in every State, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
and P.R.; its principal commercial culture is in the area from 
Me.*to Md., Kans. and piesants with local centers in Calif., Colo., 
La., and Wash. ; 


Aerobacter cloacae (Jordan) Bergey et al. (Bacterium zeae Burrill, 
Bacillus zeae Russell), on necrotic roots, stalks, and leaves 
(saprophytic). I11., Iowa, Nebr. Included here for historic 
purposes, since various forms of root decay and stalk rot were 

formerly ascribed to it. 
.. Alternaria spp., chiefly A. tenuis Nees ex Wallr., secondary leaf 
spot, ear and seed mold, secondary root rot. Occasional. 

Angiopsora zeae Mains (II,III), rust. P.R. © and I unknown. 


- 
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Asecochyta may@is Stout, on leaves. Ill. 

A. zeae Stout, on: leaves. 

A. zeicola Ell. & Ev., on dead stalks. Nu. 

Aspergillus spp., ear mold, kernel rot, scutellum rot, pre=emergence 
seedling blight. Cosmopélitan. Of the several associated spp. 
A. niger v. TMegh., black ear mold, is most frequent; its prev- 
alence in@reases: from the humid fehaterh) to’ the dryer (western) 
parts of the corn belt. Other spp. reported include: A. flavus 
Lk. ex F¥., yellow ear mold, in Fla., Thl., Iowa, Tex.; A. 
glaucus L. ex Fr., in Ill. and Md.; A. ochraceus Wilhelm, A. 
tamarii Kita, and A. versicolor (Vuill. ‘-) Tiraboschi in Ill., A. 
terreus Thom in Mo. 

Bacterium stewarti F.F.Sm., bacterial wilt. General, but most fre- 
guent in the East and rare in the West; betas cits mic on Sata corn 
except on Gertain strains. 

Basisporium gaéllarum oll. See Nigrospora 

Botrytis cinerea Pers., gray mold of ears. Wash. 

Cephalosporium acremonium Cda. ex Fr., black bundle disease. Occa- 
sional throughout the Corn Belt, especially on dent corn. Prob- 
ably to be regarded as’at most a secondary factor in this dis- 
ease, which is more closely correlated with particular strains 
of inbred corn under adverse environmental gage corand sometimes 
assocated with ear and kernel decay. 

Cercospora sorghi Ell. & Ev., leaf and sheath spot. Ala., Fla., La., 
Miss., $.Car., Tenn. » Va., W.Va. 

C. zeae-maydis Tehon & Daniela, leaf ‘spot. Tll., Ky., Tenn. 

Chaetomium spp. (chiefly C. globosum Kze. ex Fr.)}; mold of stalks, 
ears and seed. I11., Ind., Iowa, Minn., Chio. | C. melioloides 
Cke. & Pk. in La., N.J., and N.Y. 

Cladosporium herbarum Lk. ex Fr., black mold of stalks, ears and 

seed. Cosmopolitan. C. tenuissimum Cke. and C. zeae Pk. may 
be mere variants. * 

Clasterosporium longisporum Voorhees. See Rhopographus zeae. 

C. zeae Sacc. & Syd., on dead stalks. N.J. 

Cochliobolus heterostrophus Drechs. ,(Ophiobolus h. Drechs.), leaf 
spot. Southeastern States, Md. to Fla., Miss., and Tenn. The 
conidial stage is Helminthosporiun maydis Nisik. & Miyake. 

Colletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) G.".Wils., anthracnose; usually 
on leaves, sometimes on stalks. Chiefly in the East and South 
from Conn. to $.Car., La., and Til. 

Coniothyrium zeae Stout, on leaves. I11. 

Corticium sasakii (Shirai) T. Matsu grisea (Stevenson) 
Matz), root and stalk rot. P.®. 

Dendrophoma zeae Tehon, on leaves. Ill. 

Diaporthe phaseolorum (Cke. & Ell.) Sacc. (D. incongrua Ell. & Ev.), 
on dead stalks. -Ky., La., NJ. 

(Niplodis frumenti Ell. & Bv.):  Physalospora zeicola 

D. macrospora Earle, dry rot of ears and stalks. N. Car.*to Fla., Lae, 
and Tenn. Leaf spot. Miss. 

(D. natalensis Pole-fvans, D. tubericola Ell. &  Physalospora 

rhodina 

D. zeae (Schw.) Lev. (D. maydis (Berk. , Sace. ), stalk rot, dry ear 
rot, white rot. General, but most frequent east of. the Missi- , 
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ssivpi and north of the Ohio Rivers and in the middle Atlantic 


States; infrequent in the West and far North. 


Epicoccum sp. (?E. nigrum Lk. ex “allr.), ear mold, seed rot, sec- 


Aapnagsied leaf snot. N.Y.,.Mich. and Va., Oreg., Wash. 


ia carotovora (L.R.Jones) Holland (Bacterium dissolvens Rosen), 


bacterial stalk rot. Chiefly in the South, Miss. to Tex. and 
Calif.; also I1l.,; Ind., Ky., Mich. -and W.Va. 
Fusarium spp., root rot, car and stalk rot, seed rot, seedling 


blight. Widely reported withort specific distinction and usual- 
_ly as associated with these diseases rather than as definitely 


their cause. The following .list includes only the spo. that 
are most frequently encountered and considered pathologically _ 
Significant. 


F. avenaceum (Fr.) Sacc., seetkinn root rot. Wis. 


F. culmorum (W.G.Sm) Sace., seedling root rot. Calif., N.J., Creg., 


W.Va. 


F. equiseti (Cda.) secondary root rot. N.Dak.. 
> (F. graminearum Schwabe): Gibberella zeae. 
Fe merismoides Cda., stalk rot. N.Y., Opeg. 
(F. moniliforme Sheldon): Gibberella fujikuroi. 
F. oxysporum Schlecht. em Snyder & Hansen, secondary root rot. 
-Dak.. 


F. sciroi C. R. Lambert’ Fautr. var. acuminatum (Ell. & Ev.) 
secondary root rot. Conidial stage of Gibberella acuminata Wr. 


Gibbéerella fujikuroi (Sav.) Wr. (G. moniliformis “ineland), 


,, ear rot, seed rot, seedling blight. General. The conidial .; 


's. stage, Fuserium moniliforme Sheldon, is nearly universal on 
damaged corn throughout the Eastern, Central, and Southern 


States, its prevalence increasing somewhat toward the West; its 
_», pathological significznce is somewhat questionable as it may oc- 


cur commonly on sound corn, internally. as well as externally. 


It may contribute to ear and seed deterioration but ordinarily 


is a.secondary factor in seedling blight: however, pathogenic 
strains have been distinguished... 


G. zeae (Schw.} Petch (G. saubinetti of authors, Fusarium gramineanm 


Schwabe), stalk rot, red ear rot, seed rot, seedling blight. 


Eastern, Central,-and Southern States, more frequent toward the. 
East; not reported from the Pacific Coast or Northwest., Less 
frequent than the oreceding and correlated more with pathologi- 


cal conditions. 
Gloeocercos»ora songhd D.C.Baim and Edg.., zonate leat spot. La., 
Miss.. 
Helminthosporium carbonum Ullstruv, leaf spot, ‘cei ear. Two 


physiologic races. Central Corn Belt from Obie and Tenn., to 


Iowa and Wis. ; 
_ (H. maydis Nisik. and Miyake): Cochlicbolus heterostrophus. 
rostratum Drechs.,.0n leaves. Ga. 
He. *sativum Pem. King & Bakke, seedling root mye stalk rot. Lowa, 
S.Dak. 


Pass, leaf blight, strive, white Northeastern, 
' Middle Atlantic, and Gulf Strtes, occasional in Central States 
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to ‘Kans. arid Minn.; reported in Me., ssi and calie. ‘but rare 
north and west. 

H. zeicola Stotit, on stalks. Ill. 

Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Ala., 1.88. Car. Ohio. 

Himantia stel!ifera J.R.Johnston, on roots and stalks. P.R. 

Hyphochytrium catenoides Karling, in trichomes and other leaf tissues 
N.Y. 

Leptosphaeria spp., on leaves or stalks; none shown pathogenic but 
association with Sevtoria sop. has been noted for some. L. 
arundinacea Sow. ex Sacc. (L. orthogramma (Berk. & Curt) Sacc.), 
on stalks. Ala., Kans., Va., W.Va. L. eustoma (Fr.) Sacc., on © 
stalks. Mich. L. maydis Stout, on leaves, associated with Sep- 
toria zese, Ill. L. variiseptata Stout, om leaves, Il. 

Leptothyrium zeae Stout, on leaves, Ill. 

Macrophoma zeaeé Tehon & Daniels, on leaves, associated with Physal- 
ospora zeas. Ill. 

Macrophomina phaseoli (Maubl.) Ashby, chavetal stalk rot. Ark. , 
Calif., Colo., Ga., Ill., Kans., Mo., Nebr., Okla., Tex. Seed- 
ling root rot, S.Car. Includes reports es Sclerotium bataticola 
Taub. 

Monascus puroureus Went, on corn silage. Town; Kans, 

Mucor spp., on damaged seed, Cosmooolitan,. Scutellum rot, central 
and western Corn Belt. 

Mycosphaerella zeicola Stout, on leaves, Ill. 

Nigrospora spp., dry ear rot, cob rot. Central and Eastern States 
but usually not in the South or far West. 2 spp. are usually 
distinguished: N, oryzae (Berk. & Br.) Petch and N. sphaerica Hf 
(Sacc.) Mason, the latter being more frequent; both were .form- 
erly referred to Basisvorium gallarum Moll. This form of dry . 
rot occurs most commonly in the cooler parts of the Corn Belt 

and is associated with improner maturity. 

Oidium tenellum (Berk. & Curt.) Linder, on kernels, ?seed rot or 
saprovhytic. N.Car. to Miss. and Okla. 

Penicillitim spp., blue mold kernel rot ("blue eye" disease), -Scu- 
tellum rot, seedling blight. Occasional throughout the Corn i 
Belt, chiefly the more humid and northern parts, but also in . 
the south. P. oxalicum Currie & Thom esvecially has been noted 
as .causing seedling injury in I1l., Iows, Ky. and Wis. 

Phaeocytosporella zeae Stout, on stalks, stalk rot. Ill. 

Proma terrestris Hansen, seccndary root rot. Colo., N.Dak., ‘Vis. 

Py. geicola Ell. & Ev., on leaves. Ala., La., W.Va. 
' Phyllachora maydis Maubl., tar spot. Canel zone, P.R. 

Phyllosticta sp., leaf spot. Fla., Tex. 

P. zeae Stout, on leaves. Ill. Gray ear rot. Ind. . 

Physslospora spp., on leaves or stalks. P. fusca N,EsStevens, in 
Fla.; P. rhodina (Berk. & Curt.) Cke: (Dinlodie natalensis a 
Pele-Evans, D. tubericola Ell & Ev.), in Fla, 

P. zeae Stout, gray ear rot. Jil. and Ind. 

P. zeicola Ell. & Ev. (Diplodia frumenti Ell. & Bv.), dry rot of 
ears and stalks. Flq., La., Okla. . 
Physoderma zeae-maydis Shaw, brown spot. Genera in the Southern 
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States from Va. to Fla. and La.;. occasional ‘in Middle Atlantic 
and Ceritral States to Kans. ‘and S.Dak.; Calif. May be identi- 
cal with P. maydis Miyabe, which has priority. . ". 
Pleosphaerulina zeicola Stout, on leaves. Til. * 
‘Poria cocos Wolf, on roots. Fla., N.Car. 
-Pratylenchus pratensis (De Man) Filip... root nematode. ‘Fla. $i 
Car., Tex. 
Pseudomonas lapsa Ark, bacterial stalk rot. Calif. 
P, syringae van Hall (P. holei Kendr.), bacterial leaf spot. Conn., | 
- Towa, Kans., Mass., N.Deak. Besides these, corn hes been shown 
susceptible to infection by P. alboprecipitans Rosen and P. 
andropogoni (E.F. Sm. Stapp, but natyral oecurrence has not 
been confirmed. 
Puccinia polysora: Underw. (II,III) leaf rust. Ga., Mass., Tex., 
Canal Zone, P.R. O ahd I unknown. 
° P, sorghi-Schw. (II,III), leaf rust. General except the Pacific 
Horthwest..' snd I on Cxalis spp., especially 0. corniculata 
Pythium SPD. root rot, seedling blight. Occasional timoughout 
. ‘the Corn Belt, reported chiefly’ in the North Central States. 
Soil-inhabiting Pythium spp. are sometimes the primsry patho- 
gens in root and‘ stalk rots with which Diplodia, Fusarium, and 
Gibberella, are subsequently‘ associated. 
P. aphanidermatum (¥dson). Fitz. butleri Suor.), root necrosis, 
arrhenomanes Drechs., root necrosis. Ind., Ky., Mo., 
‘Ohio, ?Pa.,’Wis., Hawaii. 
P. debaryanum Hesse, seed rot, pre-emergenée seedling blight. Conn., 
Fla., Towa, Mo., N.Dek. 
Py: graminicolum Subr., root necrosis, stalk rot. Iowa. 
- Rhinotrichum sp. on damaged seed. Southern States. R. tenellum 
Berk. & Curt. = Oidium tenellum. 
Rhizoctonia grises (Stevenson) Matz. See Corticium sasakii. 
R. solani Kuehn. (=Pellicularis filaméntosa (P=t.) Rogers)... seedling 
root: rot, damping off. Ariz., Tli., Moss., Chio, 
Wash. 
R. zeae Voorhees; Sclerotial esr rot. Fla. ae 
Rhizopus spp.,, seed rot, scutellum rot, seedling blizht. Cosmopol-. 
itan.’ R.-nodosus Nemysl. and R. tritici K. Seite are among 
‘tthe most prevalent agents of scutellum rot in the central Corn 
Belt; R. stolonifer (Ehr. ex Fr.) Lind (R. nigricans thr.) was 
found to be the mest frequent cause of scutellun | rot in Pa.} 
also revorted in Ill. and Ind. * 
zeae Pat, (Clasterovsorium longisporum. Voorhees), on 
mature staiks. Fla., Ga., Wis. 
Selerosnora graminitola (Sace.) Schroet., downy. mildew, Iowa, “Wis. 
Sclerotium bataticole Taub. See Macrophomina phaseoli 
S. rolfsii Sacc. (=Corticium rolfsii Curzi)', basal sheeth and stalk 
rot. . Ala., Tex, V9.., 
Septoria’ zeae Stout, on, leaves. Associated with 
maydis, 
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S. zeicola Stout, on leaves. Ill. Associated with\Mycosphaerella 
zeae. 
S.zeina Stout, on 
Sphacelotheca-reiliana (Kuehn) Clint., head smut. Occasional in the 
Southwestern and Pacific Coast States, Nebr. to Calif. and Wash, 
rarely in the Middle West and East (Ind., Ohio, N.Y.) 
Sphaeropsis sp., on stunted stalks. Calif. , 
‘ Spicaria sp., secondary leaf spot. S.Car. S. elegans (Cda\) Harz 
var. sorghima Sacc., stalk rot. Tex. 
Trichoderma spp. (T. viride Pers. ex Fr.), seed rot, secondary root _ 
rot. Iowa, Md., Minn., Nebr., S.Car. Cosmopolitan saprophytes ‘ 


on corn trash, pathogenicity tests wholly or predominantly neg- 
ative. 


Ustilaginoidea wirens (Cke.) Tak., false smut. La.’, Canal Zone, 
Ustilago maydis (DC.) Cde. (U. zeae (Beckm.) Ung.), smut.General, © 
includ ing all Hawaii, and the Caribbean possessions. 


Mosaic -- in part Marmor cucumeris Holmes (Cucumis virus 1 K.M.Sm.), 
especially the strain designated as southern celery-mosaic virus, 
Fla.; in part M. sacchari Holmes ¢s Saccharum virus 1 K.M.Sm.), 


in proximity to cane plantings, in which the virus peren- 
eat, in the Southern States (ark., Ga., La., Miss.), Hawaii, 


Streak -- cause not determined but a virus suspected; no relations 
ship to the African maize streak (Marmor .maidis Holmes, Zea vi- 
rus 2 Ki.M.Sm.) is implied. Calif. 

Stripe -- Marmor zeae Holmes (Zea virus 1 K.M.Sm.). Hawaii, P.R. 


Albinism -- recessive chlorophyll defects or sometimes inability to 
translocate or utilize endosperm materials; occasional in seed- 
lings, especially of inbred lines. 

_ Aluminum toxicity. See Iron accumlation, and Potassium deficiency. 

Black bundle. See Cevhalosporium acrdmonium, 

Crazy ton -- vegetative proliferation of floral organs? cause. un- 
known. Ill., Ind., Iowa. 

Chlorosis -- im part albinism (see above), in part malnutrition re- i 

sulting from various mineral deficiencies. Nitrogen deficiency, ing 
indicated by yelloving of the older leaves progressing along the 
midrib from the tio, is general on sandy and imnoverished soils. 
Magnesium deficiency, indicated by interveinel yellowish-green 
to white streaks, has been reported in Mass., N.Y., and some of 
the Southern States. Manganese deficiency, indicated by apical 
chlorosis and essociated with excess of lime, was observed in 
R.I. White bud, caused by zinc deficiency and eharacterized by 
apical chlorosis with yellow stroking of leaves, has been re- 
ported in Fla, 

pave accumulation -- occurs in nodes of plants suffering from po- 


tassium deficiency (q.v.); revealed by chemical tests and often 


associated with root and stalk May accompanied by alu- 
minum compounds. 


Phosphorus deficiency -- delayed wants, defective ears, and often 
ai of leaves and stalks. Occurs widely on 


P| Popyed Bea -- bursting of pericarp of kernels within the husk; 
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genetic abnormality sisiitieateln in.some strains. 

Potassium deficiency +- marginal leaf burninz, dwarfing, defective 
ears, weak stalks and lodging. ‘Occurs widely-on muck, sandy, 
and.imvoverished soils, also on fertile soils after heavy lim- 
ing. 

Purple sheath spdt. = discoloration resulting from deposition of 
pollen and growth on it of saprophytic organisms. General, but 
intensity greatly “influenced by environmental conditions. See 
‘also Phosphorus deficiency. ‘ 

Root and stalk rot.-- various factors biological and nu- 

~ tritdonal... Among the former. see especially Pythium, Rhizectonie, 
Fusarium, Gibberella, and Diplodia; among the latter see potas- 
sium and phosphorus: deficiency. 

"Silk cut" -- transverse cracking of kernels above embryo;" ‘genetic 

abnormality occurring in some strains... 

water ‘spot (pellucid. spot) -- translucent spots on leaf’ blades, 
cause unknown, ?genetic Md., W.Va. 

White bud. See chlorosis. 


TEA MAYS var. EVERTA (Sturtey.) Bailey, POPCORN. 


‘Bacterium E.F. Sm. wilt. Ind., ‘Kane: Mass., Tex. 
Diplodia zeae (Schw.) Lév.’; ear and stalk rot. Iowa. 

= Fusarium spp., especially F. moniliforme Sheldon, ear and stalk rot, 

secondary root rot. Iowa. 
Gibberella zeae (Schw.) Petch, ear rot. 
Buccinia sorghi Schw. (II,III), leaf rust. . Iowa 

. Pythium spp., seedling root rot. Towa 
Ee - Sclerotiuth rolfsii 5acc., root and stalk rot. Fla. 2 

Sphacelotheca reiliana (Kuehn) Clint.; head smut. Wesh. 

. Ustilago maydis (DC. ) Cda., smut. Ti1., Ind.,-Iowa, R. Vt. 


‘Popped kernels cause unknown, ‘physiologic, or genetic,, not 
essarily due to high temper: ture.’ Gav,” “ash. 
ZEA MAYS var. SAOCHAR Bailey, CORN . 
Bacterium stewarti F.Sm. bacterial wilt. General but more par- 
ticularly. in the Northeastern and Zast, Central Stetes, occasional 
_ in the “est Centrel States. A correlation between intensity of 
‘ bacterial wilt and the sum of the mean monthly temperatures in 
_ °F for Dec... Jan.. and .Febr.-has been shown to hold in this ree 
gion, the disease being mild or absent where this sum is below a: ta 
90 and likely to be severe when it is above 100.. 
Cephalosporium acremonium Cda. ex Fres., black bundle disease. Mont. 
Diplodia zeae (Schw.:) Lév., root and stelk rot, ear rot, seedling 
blight. Eastern and Central States, Me. to Va., Tex. and S.Dak. 
Erwinia carotovora (L. R. Jones) Holland, bacterial ‘stalk rot. Flay, 
W.Va.» 
Fusarium sodp., root; state, and ear rots. Middle Atlantic and Cen- 
_ tral States to Texas and Minn. | : 
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F. moniliforme Sheldon («Gibberelia fujikuroi (Saw. ) Wr, ), root rot, 


- stalk rot. Ariz., N.Y., W.Va. Cosmopolitan as a saprophyte, 
but parasitic strains are reported. 


Gibberella zeae (Schw.) Petch, root rot, seedling blight. Eastern 
and Central States. chiefly east of the Mississippi River. 
Helminthosporium turcicum Pass., leaf blight. Chiefly in the Mid- a 
_ dle Atlantic and Southern States, occasional in the Central . 
States to Ill., La., and Minn. 2 
Nigrospora: oryzae (Berks-& Brs)-Petch, dry ear rot. Iowa. 


Physoderma Shaw (? P. maydis Miyabe), brown spot. South 
ern States. 


Pseudomonas syringae van Hall, bacterial spot. Mass. 

Puecinia sorghi Schw. (II,III), leaf rust. General, especially in 
the Northeastern and North Central States. | 

Pythium spp., root.rot. Ill., Iowa. P. aphanidermatum (Edson) 

: Fitz.. in Tex.,-P. arrhenomanes Drechs. in Ohio 


Ustilago.maydis (DC.) Cda., smut. General -Aneinding Hawai and the 
Caribbean possessions. 


Mosaic -- Marmor cucumeris var. commelinae Holmes (southern celery 
mosaic virus). Fla. 


Streak cause unknown. ovirus. Calif. 
ZIZANTA. (GRAMINEAE) 


ZIZANTA AQUATICA L., inbiuding the var. ANGUSTIFOLIA Hitche., WILD- 
RICE. Tall annual growing in fresh water’ marshes end shallow. 
lakes and streams from New England to the Western Plains and 
south to: Fla. and Tex.; the var. only in the North. One of the 


principal foods of aquatic birds; the ‘grain. also gathered by’ 
-Indians for food and.sale. 


Clavicepe. sp. (?.C. purpurea tat. ergot. -Me., Md., Minn., 
‘Mo., Nebr., N.Dak., Wis. A physiologically distinct race from 
the ergot of cereals, regarded by some as'a different sp. 
‘Doassansia zizaniae J.J, Davis, stem smut. “Wis. This has also 
been considered the sclerotium of an Ascomycete, but ‘germina 
; tion of the spores is reported. 
-  Entyloma lineatum (Cke.) J.J.Dawis, leaf smut. General 
a1 Mycosphaerella zizaniae (Schw. ) Lindau, on leaves. Dél., Mich. 
Helminthosporium sp., leaf spot. Minn. 
Sclerotium zizaniae J.Davis, on culms. Md.,to Wis. 


..ZIZANIOPSIS ) Docll.& .aschers., SQUTHERN-WILD-RICE. 
Tall perennial of marshes and shallow water from Md. to Fla. 
‘ ; and Tex.; important food plant of aquatic birds. 


Didymella eumorpha (Berk. & Curt.) Sace:, on culms. La. 
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ZIZANIOPSIS cone, 
Helminthosporium sigmoideum Cav., leaf ‘spot. Ark., La., Tex. Coni- 
dial stage of Leptosphaeria’salvinii Catt.; the sclerotial 
stage, S. oryzae Catt., also present. 


DIVISION OF MYCOLOGY AND DISEASE SURVEY 


J. Tyler 


A survey of some winter wheat fields in Western New York, made July 
- 2 August 3, 1945, revealed the presence of the dwarf bunt disease 
pene is caused by @ Totem race of Tilletia'caries (DC.) Tul. 
formerly Tilletia tpitici (Bjerk.) Wint.) (1, 2, 3, 4). Investigation 
of a complaint from seedsmen at Perry, New York, that stinking smut was 
umasially prevalent in some fields, resulted in learning that the dwarf 
bunt organism is generally distributed in winter wheat fields in at 
least four “lestern New York counties: Wyoming, Genesee, Monroe, and 
Livingston. 

Field prevalence of dwarf bunt ranged from a trace to about 20 percent 
of the heads affected. Infection was spotty in most of the fields ex- 
amined. In general, the percentages of diseased heads were gréater in 
fields of the variety Cornell 595 than they were, in fields of Yorkwin, 
Klondike, and Forward. : 

Information obtained showed that seed treatment with New Improved 
Ceresan did not satisfactorily control dwarf bunt, but it did effect- 
ively control bunt or stinking smut caused by the smooth-spored. Tilletia 
Foetida (Wallr.) Liro (formerly Tilletia levis Kuehn). High percent- 
ages of dwarf bunt were noted in fields of Cornell 595 that were grown 
from seed properly treated with New Improved Ceresan. 

The length of time the dwarf bunt organism has existed in New York is 
not known. The organism was here in 1940, for in that year Dr. B. B. 
Bayles of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, USDA, collected 


and gave bunted specimens of wheat to Dr. H. A. Rodenhiser and Dr. C. Ss. ~ 


Holton, Plant Pathologists in the same Division, who later found that 
the specimens contained the dwarf bunt fungus~. The spe¢imens collect- 
ed by Dr, Bayles were taken near the town of LeRoy in Genesee County, 
New York“. This location is near the center of the present known area 
of infestation. 


Variety and seed treatment tests are being initiated in the infested 


area by the. Departments. of Plant Pathology and Plant Breeding of Cornell | 


‘University. 


1 Letter from Dr. C. S. Holton 
Letter from Dr. H. A. Rodenhiser 
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DITION €ROPS_IN_NORTH-CEN ATES IN AUGUST 
Donald G. Fletcher . 


Mother’ ‘Mature ‘igs again been most kind- to the grain farmers of the 
_ spring wheat states. . From August 8 to 21, fields adjacent to 4,000 
miles of highways and byways throughout Minnesota, northern South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Montana, southern Sasketchewan, and Manitoba ~ ‘ 
showed-yields that added up to a bumper crop of emell, erains nearly 
— for binning. 

As is usually. the case, individuals in limited local areas suffered 
severe losses from such.causes as hail, drought, excess moisture, in- 
sects and plant disceses but, except in northern Montana and adjacent 

Saskatchewan, most of the acreage of wheat, oats, barley and rye pro- 
duced. better. than average yields, and over considerable areas the usu- 
al was consistently bettered by 3 to 10 bushels per acre. 
Good farming practices are continuing to osy off in dollars and 
cents. This is especially true in the areas where drought was the 
worst, such as northwestern South Dakota, parts of western North Da- -- 
kota, and the northern spring wheat growing sections of Montana. Con- 
sistent clean. fallow of 50% of the land in the low rainfall areas, - 
use of pure, high yielding varieties of grains, planting at the prop- 
er time in weil prepared soil, seed treatment and cleaning before 
planting, all helped to produce maximum croos in their respective 
areas for the farmers using such methods. 
Stem rust [Puccinia praminis] of wheat has caused very little. dam- 
age this year. In the far South the develoment of t his rust was lim- 
ited and; as the geason advanced, the increase end spread nerthward q 
continueg to be light. Local snreads from barberry bushes in the i 
northern States were minor this year and the prevalent races of wheat 
stem rust are not those which attack the new resistant varieties to 
which mest ‘of .the acreage in the Dakotas and Minnesota are now planted. RS 
Leaf rust (P. rubizo-vera var. tritici] of wheat was epidemic in the 
fields east of Montana this year, In treas where high temperatures con- 
tinued for more than a day or two, the shriveling and reduction of © 
bushel weights were increased by the heavy leaf rust infection. If 
it ‘had not been. for the unusually cool, cloudy we ther throughout. most 
of the Dakotas and Minnesota this past spring, which continued until 
the middle of July, the damage caused by leaf rust could have been 
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very severe. Races of leaf rust which attack the stem rust resistant 
varieties seem to have become more prevalent during the vast two years. 

New varieties of wheat which are more resistant to both stem and sept 
rust and the smuts are now being developed. but, of necessity, such | 
work is painstaking and slow. There are few. short cuts in plant cones 
ing, and increased resoufces are necessary if we are to be ready to | 
_meet the problems presented by new races ef plant diseases and other 
factors that have a havit of combining in ene enene ways to provide 

Mew problems. 

Durum wheat North Dekota and Minnesota to be an unusu- 

- ally good crop. No really poor sreas of durum were observed, and the 
yields should average 18 to 20 bushels of quality grain if harvest . 
conditions are favorable. Only a light infection of ergot [Claviceps 
purpurea jiwa¢ ohserved. -Most ef -a week to ten days from 
harvest. 

Montana was hurt by drought this year. ‘This ‘a especially true in 
the spring wheat growing territory north of the Missouri River.” . 
Spring wheat here will not average more than 10 to 12 bushels, weigh- 
ing 55 to 58 pounds.” “However, some spots were seen where good farm- 
ing or local rains ‘have ‘produced local yields of 15 to 20 bushels. 
Southeastern Moritana may ‘produce 15 to 18 bushels of wheat, and corre- 
sponding yields for other crops. The winter wheat area will produce — 
another good crop at least equal to last ycar. . 

The early local reports of orotein from the spring wheat area were 
spotted: but in general the. averages were UP» with extremes from the 
dry area running: as high as 18%. 

Oats carried a much heavier infection of Ce and crown rust (P. 
coronata] this year than wheat. As was vointed out in vrevious re-. Se | 
ports, damage from this cause occurred in varying amounts throughout 
the central States from Texas north. The vlanting of large acreages 
of resistant varieties helved to prevent serious losses in the com- 
mercial oat producing sréas. Old susceptible varieties in the east- 
ern Dakotas and Minnesota, especially in the late fields, will lose 
a considerable number of bushels and weight because of stem and crown 
rust. Even such new varicties as Vicland, Boone, .Tama and Ajax were 
found carrying from 20 to 50% infection. = 

Barley in the Dakotas and Minnesota is above the averege of the past 
several years but scab [Gibbcrella zeae}, snot blotch [Helminthospo- 

rium sativum vun) and lodging are causing considerable local damage.’ The, 
need for 2 stiff straved, disease resistent, camicrcially seceptable © 
barley is very urgent. a 

_ Only 11 fields of rye were seen on my recent.trip. All ef these car- ‘a 
ried an unusually heavy ergot infection, .as.did many of the suscepti- 
ble wild grasses. However, this may be a condition peculiar to the 
northern rye growing territory and the part of Seskatchewan and Mani- 
toba observed, for rye now coming to the Minneapolis market from some | #§ 
other areas is relatively free from ergot. . — 
Flax is ‘quite free from diseas © this year. ‘eeds again proved to be de- 
structive enemies of flax, end in. parts of western North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and southern Saskatchewan the drought and; heat reduced the 
yields to 4 or 5 bushele per acre. The acreage of flax was material- 
ly increased this rs and the overall per acre yield of the flax 
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seen was about 10 buistels. 
Corn benefited by! the recent good growing weather, but much of it 
has not reached thé roasting ear stage. Only an unusually late fall 
can prevent considerable soft corn this year. 
The southern parté of the vrairie provinces in Canada adjacent to 
the drought areas iff Montana suffered from lack of moisture. From ” 
Plentywood,” Montana, directly north to within 20 miles of Regina, wheat a 
yields would not avéPage over 8 to 10 bushels. Around Regina and east 
to Wolseley, the yiélds ranged from 15 to 18 bushels. East of Wolseley 
to Portage la Prairie, conditions greatly improved and the average yidd 
of wheat was 20 to 25 bushels. Stem and crown rust of oats were heavy 
but only late fields were seriously injured. Crops in the Red River 
Valley below Winnipeg were very spotted. Many fields were too wet last 
spring and weedy poor stands resulted. Where the land could be prop- 
erly handled, good é¢Yons resulted. At Winnipeg a severe August drought 
hurried a late-srop fo harvest and much of the grain will be cut with- 
in a week. 


CONFERENCE FOR THE PREVENTION OF GRAIN RUST, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISEASES OF FORAGE CROPS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


R. E. Atkinson’, K. W. Kreitlow~, and J. G. Leach? 


During the period May 20 to 26, 1945, forage crops in West Virginia 
were examined for diseases. In general, black tem Ascochyta imperfecta) 
was the most serious. disease of alfslfa encountered. Nearly all plants 
examined showed moderate to severe infection. 

Near Diekinson a new seedling of alfalfa was ‘thiadeiaiius with shoots 
from many old, volunteer plants. The seedlings apneared healthy but 
many of the volunteer plants were dead or dying. The tap roots of dy- 
ing plants were usually . dry and collapsed. Much of the interior and 
small parts of the exterior of diseased roots were covered by a mass 
of white fungus mycelium characteristic of Rhizoctonia. It seems like- 
ly that the organism entered volunteer plants through wounds inflicted 
in the roots during the course of seedbed preparation. No similar sit- 
uation was found among other fields of seedlings examined. 

Bacterial wilt, Corynebacterium insidiosum, was found in the North- 
ern Panhandle where hillside fields seemed to have very poor stands. 

In the bottom land fields in that area end in other parts of the Sate 
stands were excellent and bacterial wilt was not observed. | 

Leaf spot, Pseudopeziza medicaginis,was abundant in all fields and 
caused considerable defoliation before the first cutting. Blotch, 

enope medscaginis, was less common, but was causing damage in 
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some fields. 
In roadside stands of sweet glover, there ¥ was considerable crown rot 
_ due to Sclerotinia trifoliorum among plants of all sizes, Near Mounds- 
ville along the Ohio River a large marshy area that had been filled 
and sown to sweet clover was examined. An estimated 20% of the plants 
were dead or dying as a result of Sclerotinia infection. Localized 
areas where 50 to 100% of the plants were diseased were cqnmon. 

Earlier4 it was observed that many Kentucky bluegrass pastures in 
West Virginia were damaged by. stripe smut. (Ustilago striaeformis). 

Some of the same pastures visited 3 years ago were re-examined and 
found heavily infected. Near Lewisburg, thé severest infection of 
stripe smut ever observed by any of the party was found. In a closely 
grazed pasture, large areas of yellowed bluegrass could be seen from 
a distance. Closer examination revealed sizeable spots where not a 
single healthy tiller could be found. A pasture so severly diseased 
‘cannot be. expected to provide forage during the hot, dry periods of 
midsummer. 

Several fields of timcthy were observed in which stripe smut (Ustil- - 
ago striaeformis) was ‘prevalent to the extent of 10 to 15%. Individ- 
ual diseased plants were observed. where every leaf was shredded by 
the disease. . 

Red clover Was’ damaged in-varjing degrees by rust, Uromyces trifolii, 
and leaf spot, _Pseudopeziza. Agifolii. Considerable petiole infection . 


by Ascochyta sp. was found. 
list: of hosts and sathogens att tacking them follows: 


spr. - Bent grasses Mélilotus alba - Sweet clover 


Ustilago striseforpis Sclerotinia nia trifoliorum 
repens - Quack grass Phleum pratense’- Timothy 
Rynchosporium seealis Ustilago striaeformis 


‘Heterosporium phlei 


Dactylis glomerate - Orchard grass Scolecotrichum graminis 
Scolecotrichum graminis 


‘Ustilago striaeformis “Poa compressa - Canada 
*Scolecotrichum graminis 
Medicago sativ - Alfalfa 


Pseudopeziza medicaginis’-- Poa pretensis - Kentucky bluegrass 
Rhizoctonia sp. ““Ustilago striseformis 
Sclerstinia trifoliorum __Erysiphe graminis 
Pseudoplea trifolii “Helminthosporium vagens 
Peronospora trifoliorum Buceinia so~gudetisne 
Pyrenopeziza medicaginis Poa ' trivialis - Rough-stelked mead- 
E. J., K. W. Kreitlow, Leach. Observations. on 4 


- the prevalence and economic imvortance of stripe smut (Ustilago. striac- 
formis) on bluegrass. Plant Dis. Revtr. 27: 23-2h. 1983. 
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Trifolium clover (rifotiun pratense:.cont. 


ces trifolii Pseudoveziza trifolii 
(Ascochyta scoch cochyta 7) sp. Sclerotinia trifoliorum 
Stemphylium sarcinaeforme 
ipcarna tum Crimson... Mosaic (virus) 
clover 
Sclerotinia trifoliorum - Trifolium repens - white clover 
Polythrincium trifolii Ascochyta sp. 
Pseudoplea trifolii 
Trifolium pratense - Red clover Polythrincium trifolii 
~~ Ascochyta SD. st 
Erysiphe polygoni ~ Vicia sp. - Vetch 
Uromyces trifolii Ascochyta sp. ? 


Polythrincium trifolii 


THE QUTCOME OF THE LATE BLIGHT OF POTATO EPIDEMIC IN KANSAS 
L. E. Melchers 


In the Juhe 15, 1945, issue of the PLANT DISEASE REPORTER the writ- 
er announced the appearance of late blight (Phytephthora infestans) 
of potato in Kansas. The statement was made that a later report of 
the final outcome would follow. This report is given below. 

The attack of late blight in the commereial fields of the State was 
of a spotted nature. Some fields showed slight foliage injury, others 
moderate and a few heavy injury to the vines. Fortunately, climatic 
conditions finally checked severe’ losses. This is the first time in 
the history of the State that notato late blight has been so Scat 
lent and the second time it has ever been seen. 

It was impossible to separate the actual amount of damage caused by 
late blight injurv from that due to climatic factors and soil condi- 
tions that entered into the problem. Potato yields in the Kaw: Valtey 
were only: from one-half to two-thirds of ‘that gene erally produced in — 
good years. Thé prosvects looked very bright uo to the blooming stage, 
but excessive rains caused damage and when digging time arrived the 
yields were disappointing. It is believed that the actual damage to 
the crop from late blight injury of the vines was about’ 10 percent. 
Individual fields, however, suffered 50 percent loss. Warm, bright 
days finally checked the soread of the fungus. The thing which — 
caused the most concern and worry to the growers was the possibility 
of tuber rot. Here again Kansas was fortunate because climatic con- 
ditions probably saved the tubers from infection of blight. There 
was practically no evidence of tuber infection or decay that could > 
be @ttributed to late blight infection, so that the crop was harvested 
without loss from this source; in fact, it was stated that there was 
less loss in shipping than generally. Late blight in varying degrees 
cropped out in the victory gardens also, but there was’ not a great. 
deal of damage done to these as a few warm days came just in time to 
check excessive injury. 

Kaw Valley potato growers were not coquipped with sprayers. Most of 
the larger growers have dusters which are used for bug control when 
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necessary. ~The use of fungicides, however, on not been 
necessary and experiments have shown that over a long period their 
use does not pay in Kansas. As a result the occurrence of late blight 
‘caught the Kaw Valley unprepared. Conditions were such that sprayers 
could not have been used, even if they had been available, because of 
wet fields. The few growers that used copper dusts hed difficulty 
using light weight equipment. Those fields that had 2 to 4 dustings 
of copper dusts’did show some benefit, but control measures were nei- 
ther generally ‘used or sufficiently employed to warrant further state- 
ments on control. 

OF BOTANY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY , BABSAS STATE COLLEGE, -MAN- 


OUTEREAK OF LATE BLIGHT ON CANNING TOMATOES IN INDIANA 


R. W. Samson 

- An destructive outbreak’ of late (Phyto- 
phthora infestans) has occurred’ this'season on canning tomatoes in 
north-central Indiana. Many fields with a votential yield of 10 to 
‘15 tons of tomatoes per acre have been completely destroyed: before 
beginning of harvest, It avpears to be zeneral in distribution in 
the north-central counties, thence south to east-centrél counties, 
with one isolated case reported in Clay county along the southwestern 
edge of the States. ‘To date, it has not ‘been found in the vicinity 

. of Lafayette or of Indianapolis, despite extensive search. — 

The diseese was first called to the writer's attention on August | 
17, but was noted 1s serious by a farmer in his field om August 6. 
Quite evidently, infections could have been found in late July. 

This. apvears to'be an unprecedented outbreak of the disease on can- 
ning tomatoes in Indiana. It follows a similar outbreak of late 
blight on early potatoes in extreme southwestern Indiena in late May 

’ and early June. Temperature * ‘and moisture conditions have been ideal 
; for the development of the disédse on potatoes and tomatoes during 
: late July and most of August in the north-central counties. It has, 
in fact, been noted there already on late potatoes. Unless an un- 
expected period ‘of hot weather, with little:or no rain, occurs in 
_ September it is quite likely that late blight will be widespread 
throughout the State by frost. 
There appear to be two possible origins of initial inoculum for the 
| disease.on tomatoes. The disease may have originated from potatoes. 
q This is open to question. In 1939 a severe outbreak-of late- blight. 
| occurred in late July and early August in northeastern Indiana, ad- 
jacent to several hundred acres: of canning tomatoes. | ‘No late blight 
was noted on the tomatoes in the area that.season. - -:- 
The other possibility is blight-infected tomate trenaplants- from 
western. Tennessee, north of Memphis, southern Illinois, and.even. . 
southern Iraiana. The canning industry. of Indiana drew heavily on 
these areas for transplants last svring. It occurs to the writer. 
‘that these vlents may.have served as 2 means ‘of carrying the late 
‘i blight. between winter tomato crops “in the Gulf Coast States. and the 
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Indiana canning acreage. - July temperatures. were not sufficiently high 
in central Indianato destroy the organism completely in infected toma- 
to transplants originating in the southern areas mentioned. | 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
INDIANA 


Te BLI GHT ON POTATO AND TOMATO IN NEW YORK 


In the iecuak 20 issue of the Weekly News Letter, R. W. Leiby hater 
that "The outstanding pest now of potato foliage is late blight." He 

also remarks that "Growers using DDT," which had given excellent con- 
trol of leafhoppers and flea beetles in demonstrations and field tests, 
"should be informed that.little benefit will arrue if the treated vires 
are allowed to.go'down prematurely with late blight. This condition yes 
ic in several cases observed during the past week." 


L. E. Curtis. penerted that late blight spread rapidly on tomato fol- 
iage in Wayne County, and by August 20 it was general in tomato fields 
throughout the county and had become serious in some. ‘He wrote "In one 
of*the more seriously affected fields one of the first fruits to ripen 
showed late blight rot.. The situation would appear particularly criti- 
cal since our chsp was generally set late and started slowly." . 

In the August 27 issue he reported "In spite of dry weather late 


blight is spreading slowly on tomatoes. It has developed to rather cri-_ : 


tical proportions on many fields with the best vine growth in the cen~.. 
tral and western parts of the county. Fruit rot of both green arid ripe 
fruit ‘can now be picked by the bushel in many fields." 

Besides late blight, early blight (Alternaria soleni) and Septoria 
blight (3: lycopersici) were present to a serious extent in some cases. 


SOUTHERN BLIGHT OF THE PIMIENTO 


Edward Vaughan’ and A, L. Taylor 


On June 29, 1945, fields of pimiento pepper (Capsicum frutescens L.) 
in Sumter County, Georgia, were visited to obtain information. concerning 
"southern blight" (Sclerotiun rolfsii), waion was quis damage to this 
crop. 

Losses caused by the blight in individual fields janned from 1 or 26. 
to 90 or 95% of the plants. Average loss for the area visited was ap- . 
proximately 20% of the plants. 

There were no indications that the infestations were caused by the 
use of infected’ plants. Some fields set with plants from a given truck 
load or from a given plantbed area were badly diseased, while other 
fields with plants from the same load or from the.same plantbed area 
were free from infection. Several of the grawers whose plants were most 
severely damaged reported that theyheld the plants in the packing 
crates for 7 to 10 days before setting them in the fields. It is not 
probable that pepper plants already infected when. 
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they were pulled from thé seedbed would still have.been in good con- 

- dition after being held for such an extended period of time, yet the 
growers Were unariimous in stating that they had never seen finer look- 
ing plants at the time of setting in the field. 

As much information as possible was obtained. congerning - the crops 
previously grown on the land. In almost all cases where blight was 
severe (more than 50% of the plants affected) the land had been plant- 
ed in peanuts .or.in garden vegetables in 1944: and/or 1943. THe blight 

_was much less severe (less than 20% of the plants affected) in fields 

“that had beeh planted ih cotton in 1944,: and was. not causing appreci- 

able’ losses in fields: where corn had been growh in 1944. 
In oné’ case, one half of a. field of pimientos was. severely damaged 
blight, while:the other half wais only slightly. affected.. Investi- 
“gation revealed that the slightly damaged portion had been planted in 
'eotton in 1944 while the severely damaged part had been planted in ‘ 
| peanuts. ‘In another ‘field where corn, cotton, and peanuts had all oc- 
eupied parts of the area in 1944 there were noticeable differences in 
a “the amount of injury. to the pimientos this season, making it possible 
to tell from the appearance of the pimiento plants which of the three 
“crops had the field during the se- 
‘son. 
“Cotton, corn, ‘antl are grown more extensivle in Sumter Cowm- 
- ty than anyother crops. Therefore farmers contracting to produce pi- 
+ mientos ‘probably will plant them:in fields oceuvied by one of these 
- Crops the previous year: Peanuts:are very commonly attaeked by Scle- 
rotium rolfsii; cotton and corn are much-less severely damaged, with 
~ a-eonsequent greatly reduced carry-over of stle.rotia and much less 
; _ danger: of infection the following season. 
 |Thes¢ observations indicate that (1) pimiento pepvers are much 
‘more severely damaged by~ southern blight when planted in fields where 
peanuts or garden vegetables were grown the previous season than when 
planted in fields where cotton had been grown; (2) it is unsafe to . 
plant pimiento, peppers. on land where peanuts or garden vegetables 
’ have been grown during either or both of the preceeding TWO seasons; 
and (3) pimiento penpers planted on land where corn -was grown the 
previous season have a 4 chance to escane damage caused 
& 4 ' Blossom-end rot and gray mold (B Botrytis s sp.) were observed on the 
very earliest fruits, but did not annear to be attacking the later 
ones. Root knot (Heterodera marioni) was not causing ‘extensive dam- 
age in‘any of the fields: visited. 
DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VECET/BL® CROPS AND DISEASES AND DIVISION OF 
NEM/.TOLOGY, BURE.U OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGI- a 
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REPORT. ON INTERNAL CORK, A PROBABLE 
: US_DISEASE OF SWEETPOTATG 


ve Nusbaum 


In the eoring of the: prosétice of hard, spots was 
= @ ' observed in the flesh of a few sweetpotatoes (Porto Rico variety) taken 
from s torage at. the: Edisto: Experiment Station at Blackville, South 
Carolina.. ‘Subsequently, the same trouble was noted.at several loca-’. 
tions in Barnwell. and Orangeburg.countiés as stock was being removed 
. from storage and packed for market, At the time, little attention was 
= given ‘to this disorder because it: was apparently present only in trace 
* . amounts and appeared not to be of economic significance. Nevertheless, 
several pieces of. seed. roots: that’ showed internal. cork spots were bed- 
0s? “ded ‘and the sprouts. ‘from. them were planted in a field. plot for fur- 
. ther observation’ during the: 1944 season. Furthermore, because the 
flesh symptoins somewhat. resembled those of boron deficiency of garden 
“beet, the possibility sthat. boron: deficiency might be. involved as a 
causal agency was. explored by establishing experimental plots on both 
limed and unlimed _sgils,.. suppl ‘ied with 5 levels’ ‘ef boron through 
plication -of 0, 5, 10, 20, and 30 pounds of borax per acre. 
During the’ 1944, growing: season nothing ofa suspicious-nature was 
observed until rather late in the season, when an indistinct purple 
ring-spot symptom was generally observed on the older leaves: of plants 
grown from corky. seed and to.a: lesser extent in other plantings at‘the 
Edisto Station. ‘Then, at harvest time, internal cork.was observed in 
varying degrees’ in most: of the cents: from plants which ‘bad exhibited 
the ring-spot symptom. 

Numerous attempts. at. tissue from both dug 
and stored roots failed, so the possibility that a culturable patho- 
gen is involved was set aside. Furthermore, both the ring-spot and 
internal cork symptoms. occurre t indiscriminately throughout all borax 
treatments... so-the* pose that boron deficiency is a causal fac- 
tor also was discarded. i 

The corky spots, which were gr EE in shape and size, ranging 
from about. 1 mm to 2 cm. in-diameter, occurred indiscriminately: in. 
the. ‘fleshy. tissues of the root and,could not be detected without cut- 
ting the root. Small surface cavities were sometimes associated with 
spots located near the veriphery, of the root but none of the snots has 

- ever been pbserved- erupting to form a surface lesion. Microscopical 

. examination has ‘shown the” corky spots to be composed of a central area 
of collapsed cells surrounded by: a. suberized, Aphelbem) 
er several cells--thick:- 

Further observations. in.plant. beds in the field gubing 

rent’ season ‘have shown a succession of symptoms: which indicate that a 

a virus: might be the causal .agent. of jinternal cork. On sprouts arising 

‘ from: severely ‘corked seed roots: (Porto Rico variety), the first 2 or 

3 leaves to unfold were either stunted and malformed or showed an in-_ 
distinct necrotic stip néarthe margin of the. leaf btade; “Ti 
or 5 days these-neerotice flecks” ‘enlarged to a diameter _of from 1/2 to 
i mm and then dropped out, leaving the leaf margin perforated. Ae 
these leaves continued to enlarge, the margins apveared to be scallonai 
owing to uneven expansion of the leaf blade. Then the sprouts appeared 
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to recover, as the succeeding leaves ‘unfolded without showing any vis- 
ible symptoms at ali, and the affected leaves” ‘were shed. When the 
sprouts were of proper size for pulling, ‘they appeered to be healthy. 
Affected sprouts, when transplanted in the field, grew in an appar- 
enitly normal manner for from 4 to 6 weeks or even longer if growing 
conditions favored*mnk vegetative growth, but as soon as vine growth 
began to decline, the older leaves showed an indistinct pale yellow — 
or green mottling. «Later a purple discoloration began to apnear about 
the margins of these vale. spots and in a few days definite purple ring 
spots were formed. . Finally the purple ring spots faded and the leaves © 


‘became chlorotic and unevenly splotched with a dull bronze color. Such 


leaves were’ soon shed.’ Coincident with the bronging of the in- 
ternal cork could.invariably be found in the roots. ~ 

Some variation in“foliage symotoms has. been neted upon different va- 
rieties. ‘On varieties naturally devoid of anthocyanin pigmentation, . 
the purple ring spet or the bronzing of the leaves did not. appear; in- 
stead, the spots: remained yellow and the leaves later become chlorotic. 
In fact, the plants apneared to become prematurely senescent. 

A pro beble virus ‘disease of sweetpotato was recently described by 
Hansford” in East Africa. Although Hansford does not mention: root 
symptoms, his ‘description ‘of some of the foliage symptoms, notably the - 
bronzing of-leaves, gives'rise to sneculation that the same or a simi- 
lar virus. might be involved here. 

It is known that internal cork is gitke widespread, saimcnin at.a 


‘low level, in South ‘Carolina. The extent of its occurrence elsewhere 


is unknown but it probably is not confined to this State. The writer 
will welcome reports of the occurrence of this disease and will: teak 
pleased to answer inquiries concerning it. 

EDISTO EXPERIMENT STATION, BLACKVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


APRICOT DISBASES IN COASTAL CALTFCRNTA IN 1945 
C. E. Yarwood 


On January 26, apricot swindidion hanging in trees in Berkeley, Oak- 
land, Hayward, Niles, Watsonville, Hollister, and Salinas districts 
were incubated in moist chambers to determine the parasitic fungi pres- 
ent. Of 563 mummies, 17% showed brown rot (Monilinia laxa or M. fruc- 
ticola) sporulation and 2.6% showed Botrytis cinerea. Most. were part- 
ly or or complétely covered with olive green fungi which were believed 
to be nonparasitic and were not identified. Botrytis was most abun- 
dant in the Berkeley collections. 

Collections of normal and dise sed aoricot blossoms in the Cran- 
more, Winters, Fairfield, Petaluma, Berkeley, Oakland, Hayward, Niles, 
Centerville, Morgan Hill, and’ Hollister regions from March 1 to April 
20 were similarly incubated. Of 822 blossoms collected, 64% showed 
18% showed Sclerotinis sclerotiorum, and 14% showed’ ‘brown 
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GA ‘probable virus of sweetpotato. Rast Afri- 
can Agr. Jour. 10: 1264127. 
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rot (Monilinia species). Botrytis was ment abundant in Berkeley, Hay- 
ward, and- Niles, where Sclerotinia was relatively scarce. Sclerotinia 
was most abundant im Winters, Fairfield, and Hollister. Most of the 
collections were of apparently healthy blossoms, amd Botrytis and Scler- 
otinia occurred abundantly on such blossoms in periods of frequent rains 
without apparently causing any damage. Blossoms which developed Monil- 
inia, on the other hand, were usually from orchards where brown rot 
blossom blight was apparent at the time of collection of the. blossoms. 

On the ground, apothecia of Monilinia fructicola were found attached - : 
to mummies in Berkeley, apothecia of Sclerotinia gelerotiorum were found . 
in Hollister, and apethecia of Lambertella pruni were ici Berkeley, 
Oakland, ‘and Hollister. 

Typical jacket rot, that is, terminal and lateral on young 
fruits under the senescent calyx, was found abundantly only in Fairfield, 
Niles, and Hollister on March 29, and in Berkeley on May 26. Some -oth- 
erwise typical cases of jacket rot appeared to move into the fruit by 
way of the pedicel. Of 99 specimens of jacket rot from which cultures. . 
were made on P.D.A. or were incubated in moist chambers, 67 yielded Bo- 
trytis, “26 yielded Sclerotinia, 10 yielded Monilinia fructicola, and 2 

yielded M. laxa. 

Counts of the twig blight phase of brown rot on 100 to 200 twigs in ; 
trees in Berkeley, Hayward, Niles, and Hollister showed from 0 to 42% " 
of the twigs blighted. In one orchard at Niles with trees of miscel- = 
laneous varieties and ages, the following estimated ages of trees gave 
the indicated counted percentage of brown rot twig blight: 2 years - 3%, 
4 years - 42%, 6 years - 19%, 15 years - 8%, 30 years - 24. Of 10 cul- 
tures from twig brown rot, 8 were M. laxa, and 2-M. frueticola. There 
was also extensive brown rot infection of single blossoms without kill- 
ing of the twigs. Blossoms apparently killed by brown rot usually ad 
hered to the twigs for some time by means of the gum formed, whereas 
blossoms killed by other causes usually fell away soon. ee 

In the Hollister region there was considerable twig killing from which a 
an organism resembling Phytomonas [Pseudomonas] cerasi was isolated. 4 


On a few young trees in Fairfield and Niles P. cérasi became moderately a 
abundant as a leaf spot on the first emerging leaves which later pro- 2 


duced shot hole symptoms. 

Field counts of rot of fruits 2pproaching maturity in trees in July 
ranged from 0.5% in one orchard ‘in Hayward to 10% in another in Hollis- 
ter. Of 111 rotted fruits, 98 showed brown rot sporulation, 11 showed 
Botrytis, and 2 showed brown rot plus Botrytis. Botrytis was most abun- 
dant in Berkeley. Of 43 brown-rotted specimens which were cultured, 31 
yielded M. laxa and 8 yielded M. fructicola. Only iM. laxa was isolated 
from brown-rotted fruits in Berkeley. . 

A blackening associated with cracks at the styler end of the ripening 
fruits was abundant in one orchard at Hollister. On incubating such — 
fruits, a Stemphyiium developed abundantly. 

Coryneum blight of leaves and fruit [C. carpophilum] was observed in 
one tree only at Hollister. 

_ Ripening fruits incubated in the laboratory frequently developed 

_ Bhizopus rot, but this was not observed in the field. ° : 

A spotting of undetermined cause was observed on fruits of the Hem- 
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skitke: variety Hollister. severe ‘eases. the consisted of 
. raised, circular, heorotic, corky mm in diameter, usu-. 
ally on.the-upoer side: of the fruit: these spots reduce the value of 
the fruit for: canning purposes. 
No ‘powder y mildew wag observed, in commercial orchards up to July 2h. 
DIVISION. oF PLANT PATH UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


‘scab by gonacelons viol: » Jenitins was found ine a hoine 
planting in Hoopeston,.. Tllinois on July 13, 1945. Nearly all of the’ 
plants, which were uséd as a border around e flower garden, were infected, 
_ many of them ‘quite’ severely, Specimens collected and sent to Dr. Anna 
“E, Jenkins were diagnosed by her as. being definitely infected with the 
scab ‘organisin... of; viclet has not been’ determined. 
This is the first time Violet scab has~been’found in Tilinois, 
though; ‘ait has ‘been reported: as. pecurring in several Eastern and South- 
ern States. 
ILLINOIS NATURAL HISTORY. SURVEN, SECTION, OF APPLIED. ‘BOTANY AND PLANT: 


BOTRYTIS ON PEONY. AND LILY IN PENNSYLVANIA: “Botrytis paeoniae 
‘fected 5% of the: ‘peony: Plants in-one. Location observed ‘in Lancaster — 
- County. Madonna lily in one planting in the same county showed 60% 


ease Prevention Project. 22-26 . 


BOTRYTIS BLIGH? OF. IY OHTO:. blight was con- 
_ siderable damage to peonies in an extensive planting south of Dayton. 
The’ variety Schroeder. was most.severely affected, all plants 
_ showing’ various’ degrees: of. blighting of buds, leaves, and stems. Ap- 
_. proximately 10% of the: plants of this variety were either dead or dy-~ 
ing as a result.of stalk - infections: which progressed downward and com- " 
pletely: decayed the crowns. disease has been acute on this .veri~ 
ety for several years. 
.The effect of fresh manure on the of the blight was 
” strikingly demonstrated in ‘one planting where half of.the plants had | 
been manured heavily for several years. The manured plants were stunt- — 
ed and the leaves excessively rolled. Lesions of the buds, leaves, and 
stems were numerous,.: The, grower had been making ‘the-manure: applications 
in an attempt to reduce the severity of the diseased condition, That 
portion of. the planting which: had: received only light: adplications of 
manure showed considerably less damage. spAlvin J. Braun, Mnergency 
Plant Disease Prevention Project.» June. 18-23." 


SCAB ROUND. IN ILLINOTS F OR THE FIRST TIME : 
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BOTRYTIS ‘BLIGHT AND OTHER PEONY DISEASES IN MISSOURI; Botrytis. blight 
(B. paeoniae) was responsible for extensive damage in the Sarcoxie area. 
The growers contacted estimated that up to 80% of the cut flower pro- 
duction had been lost due to bud blast and many plants were apparently 
killed out as a result of the disease. Unfavorable weather, in combi- 
nation with a shortage of labor, prevented the use of the usual protec- 
tive measures, which, in an average season in the past, have given fair- 
ly satisfactory results in controlling the disease. Several other dis- 
easesof lesser importance were also prevalent in the nurseries, namely, 
the root-knot nematode [Heterodera marioni]; a Cercospora leaf spot; a 
spotting of the leaf petioles, avparently due to a Gloeosporium sp.; 

and oedema (physiological) of the leaf blades and petioles.--T. W.' 
‘ Bretz, Emergency Plant Disease Prevention Projeet. Week ending June 2. 


_JSOME REPORTS ON TREE DISEASES 


’ AN. UNDETERMINED LEAF BLIGHT OF MAPLE IN MISSOURI: Individual trees of 
hard maple have been cbserved in various sections of the State which 
show a severe type of leaf blighting, differing from that described for 
anthracnose. Necrosis of the tissues of the leaf blades between the 
veins is extensive and so pronounced that affected trees stand out at 

a distance because of their brown color. No pathogenic organisms have 
been found to be associated with this condition, nor is there any pecu- 
liarity as to the site in which affected trees are found. Trees imme- 
diately adjacent to affected individuals may show no evidence of the 
trouble: No clue has vet been’ found = “hich would suggest the probable 


cause for this condit tion.--T. W. Bretz, ‘Emergency Plant Disease Pre- 
vention Project. Week ending June 23 


ANTHRACNOSE (GNOMONIA VUNETA) ON OAK AND SYCAMCRE: A very severe 
folicge blight was found to occur on in. Southern MINNESOTA, heavi- 
ly infected trees being seen from the western edge of the State to the 
St. Croix and Mississippi River.--Ian W. Tervet, Emergency Plant Dis- 
ease Prevention Project. June 5-1, | 

Considerable damage to sycamore trees in the southern part. of OHIO 
is resulting from anthracnose. Frost damage to the expanding buds 
is believed to have provided entrance for the fungus. Severe leaf 
damage and leaf drop is 2ccounanied by extensive canker develonment 
on twigs and smail branches.--Alvin J. : BERUB» Emergency Plant Dis- 
ease Prevention Project. June 18-23. 


WILLO" BLIGHT IN NORTH AND SCUTH CAROLINA: Willow blight caused by 
-Fusicladium saliciperdum was observed June 18, 1945 and collected in 
Pickens County, South Carolina near Rocky Botiom, and. was observed to 
be rather common along the highway in Transylvania, Henderson, Buncombe, 
and McDowell Counties in North Carolina. Some defoliation had occurred, 
but was not as serious as reported by Steinmetz and Prince.{PDR 22: 282- 


283. 1938) in Maine .--Alton E, Price, Emergency Plant Disease Preven~ 
tion Project : 
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. (Fran U. Department of» Weather. Bureau, Weekly Weather. 


Crop Bulletin for week ending September 11). 
i 


WEATHER DURING AUGUST ND SEPTEMBER: 


and Crop Bulletin for weeks September and October. ‘95° Fespec- 
tively, 


AUGUST: Map I that the for the month of 
averaged near normal in the Atlantic Coastal plain and Ohio Valley, and 


. in northeastern Texas, Oklahoma, and central and northwestern Califor- 


nia, while it was from 2° to 5° warmer than usual in the Southwest, 
north-central interior, .and-far Northwest. 

The spotted nature of the August reinfall is evident from Map Il. Less 
than half the normal rainfall was received in many sections of the Ra- 
cific Northwest, the Southwest, east-central Plains, and in. much of the 
area between the middle Gulf and eastern Canada. Omcthe other hand, it 
was wetter than usual along the Atlantic coast, in the Florida penin- 
sula, southeastern Texes, central and western Lake regions and in prac- 
tically the entire region from the west-central Pleins to Celifornis, 
with three times the norms] occurring on the Texas coast, and in Uteh, 
southern Id2ho, and southwestern California. 


SEPTEMBER: ‘Map III shows’ that 1945 was. reletively warm in. 
eastern, southern, and southwestern sections and cool in the northwest- : 
ern part. The plus departures exceed 4° in many Middle atlantic States 
and in portions of tre Northeast, with’ ‘large areas exceeding 3°. -The 
month was also from 4° to 5°, or more, warmer than normal ‘in localities 
of the Southwest and in the Great Valley of California. The minus. de-. 
partures were generally from 2° to as many ag ue in the northern Great 


.- Plains and sections of the Northwest. 


Map IV shows that precipitetion for the month was colididerably above 
normal in the Southe7st, the unper Appalachian ores, the lower Ohio 


and central Mississippi Valleys, 2nd local areas elsewhere. In the 


Southeast. the monthly totals were more then-three times the normal in. 
parts of the’ Carolinas, ‘while they were from two to.more than three - _. 
times the. average in the Penhsylvénia-New York arca and the central val- 
ley section... Totals for.the month were below normal in parts of the | 
Southeast, including much of Florida, *the north itlenti¢c coast, and - 
quite generally over the Southwest where number of 
no appreciable rainfall for the as ae 


SUMMER 1945 


(From U. Ss. Department: of Commerce, Weather Bureau, Weekly Weather and 


Probably. the most noteworthy festure of this summer's weather was 
the coolness that preveiled over the greater. portion of the interior, 
as presented by Map V. This unfavorably cool weather was centered 
over the Corn Belt, with temperatures for the 3 months averaging a- 
round 2° below normal from South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas east~ 
ward to Ohio. Temperatures averaged generally above normal in the’ 
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Shaded areas, Si 
normal or above 


Map I. Departure of Mean Temperature from the 
Normal for August 1945 


Shaded arees, 
normal or above 


Map II. Percentage of Normal Precipitation 
for August 1945 
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Map III. 


Shaded areas, 


normal or above 


Map IV. 
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Departure of Mean from: She. 
Normal for 1945 
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Percentage of Normal Precivitation ’ 
for September 1945 
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Map V. Denarture of ean Temverature from the 
. Normal for Summer 1945 


Shaded areas, 
4 normal or above 


4 # Map VI. Percentage of Normal Precipitation 
. for Summer 1945 
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Southeast and especially in the Séctinest end far West. 

Map VI shows that the summer was dry in western Texas, southern New 
Mexico, southeastern Arizona, quite generally from North Dakota tothe: 
Pacific coast, .and in southern Iowa and some adjacent areas, while elise- 
where rainfall was mostly near normal to considerably above. The wet-' 
test areas were centered in the wéstern: Arkansas-eastern OkLahoma - re- 
gion and the Great Basin where amounts were from “Rear. three ie ace 
four times normals. 


WATCH FOR INTERNAL CORK OF SWEBTPOTATO: ‘On pages 677.. te 678, Dr. 
C. J. Nusbaum describes a disesse-of- sweetpotato apparently caused by 
a virus, newly observed in’South-Garolina. We call attention to Dr. . 
Nusbaum‘s request for information on its possible occurrence in other 
sweetpotato growing States, ‘to be sent to hin at Edisto Experiment Sta- 
tion, Plackville, South Carolina, , 

The Survey also would appreciate brief reports of the finding of — 
disease in other States for its records. 
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